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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  the  amount  of 
retention  of  first  grade  reading  achievement  following  the 
summer  vacation* 

As  a teacher  of  first  and  second  grade,  the  writer  has 
been  interested  in  the  apparent  loss  in  reading  ability  by 
a few  children  during  the  long  vacation.  Reading  ability  is 
such  a new  acquisition  for  these  children  that  it  seems  likely 
that  a ten-week  period  with  no  formal  and  regular  practice 
could  affect  the  permanence  of  this  skill. 

When  the  children  return  to  school  for  their  second 
school  year,  are  they  ready  to  continue  at  the  reading  level 
they  attained  at  the  close  of  first  grade? 
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CHAPTER  I 


SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS  RESEARCH 


In  this  study  to  discover  the  amount  of  retention  of 
first  grade  reading  achievement  following  the  summer  vacation, 
the  terms  are  used  to  mean: 

1.  Retention  is  the  persisting  after-effect  of  an  ex- 
citation, experience  or  response,  on  the  basis  of 
which  modified  responses  or  experiences  may  occur 
on  subsequent  occasions.  (Generally  assumed  as  an 
essential  factor  in  determining  memory  and  habit). 

The  maintenance  of  nearly  the  same  score  on  two  forms  of 
a standardized  test  is  retention. 

2.  A Standardized  Test  is  (1)  exercises  which  have 
been  selected  in  the  light  of  current  teaching  em- 
phasis and  curricular  content;  (2)  these  exercises 
have  been  statistically  evaluated  as  to  innate  dif- 
ficulty; and  (3)  a test  which  is  accompanied  by 
norms  permitting  the  interpreting  of  the  results 

of  pupils  reactions  to  the  test  in  terms  of  levels 
of  accomplishment .2 

The  standardized  test  used  in  this  experiment  is  The 

3 

Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests,  Battery  I,  Form  A and  Form  B. 
Norms  of  these  tests  are  based  upon  approximately  250,000  re- 
cords obtained  from  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States « 


1.  Howard  C.  Warren,  Dictionary  of  Psychology,  p.  233,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1934. 

2.  H.  A.  Greene,  A.  N.  Jorgensen,  and  J.  R.  Gerberich, 
Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the  Elementary  School,  p.  16, 
Longmans,  Greene  Co.,  New  York,  1946. 

3.  Published  by  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  1942. 
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3. 


Reading  Achievement . Achievement1  is  the  profi- 
ciency of  performance  generally  measured  by  a stan- 
dardized task  or  test;  it  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  performance  in  educational  tests,  i.e.  it  im- 
plies demonstration  of  acquired  rather  than  in- 
herent capacity. 


Reading  achievement 


2 


is  the  pupils' 


attainment  or  perfor- 


mance with  the  "visual  reception  and  understanding  of  words". 


Comparable  Studies 

Research  revealed  few  studies  similar  to  this  problem. 
Most  of  these  had  been  done  from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  and 
the  conclusions  were  not  conclusive. 

3 

Brueckner  and  Distad  determined  to  find  statistically 
the  effect  of  the  summer  vacation  on  reading  ability  of  456 
first-grade  pupils  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  by  using  two 
tests,  the  Minneapolis  Primary  Reading  Test  and  the  Haggerty 
Reading  Examination,  Sigma  I.  The  testing  periods  were  during 
the  last  week  of  the  spring  quarter  and  the  first  week  of  the 
fall  term.  They  found  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
reading  ability  of  children  in  first  grade  after  summer  vaca- 
tion. In  general,  the  pupils  with  low  intelligence  scores 
lost  the  most  in  reading  ability.  But  "the  correlations  be- 
tween the  June  and  September  results  range  from  .59  in 


1. 


Howard  C.  Warren,  "Dictionary  of  Psychology" t p.  5. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1934. 


2.  Ibid,  page  224. 

3.  Brueckner,  L.  J.  and  Distad,  H.  W.,  "The  Effect  of  the 
Summer  Vacation  on  the  Reading  Ability  of  First  Grade  Chil- 
dren" , Elementary  School  Journal ,Vol .XXIV, 1923 -24, p.698 -707. 
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Grade  IA  to  .81  in  Grade  IG.  This  indicates  that  the  children 

„ 1 

were  grouped  in  September  very  much  as  they  were  in  June  . 

2 

Keister  inquiring  into  the  permanence  of  reading  skills 
acquired  by  children  with  mental  ages  below  six  years,  dis- 
covered an  interesting  slant  on  retention.  In  St.  Paul, 
Nebraska,  three  first  grade  classes  were  tested  by  different 
standardized  tests.  Measures  of  each  child's  reading  ability 
at  the  close  of  Grade  I and  at  the  beginning  of  Grade  II  were 
available.  Despite  somewhat  different  testing  procedures, 
the  same  general  conclusions  were  drawn.  The  goup  of  pupils 
with  a mental  age  below  six  made  the  greatest  losses  in 
reading  skills  compared  with  the  group  of  pupils  with  a mental 
age  above  six.  Keister  feels  that  children  with  mental  ages 
below  six  make  normal  progress  during  the  first  year  of  school 
in  reading  achievement  but  the  skills  attained  lack  permanence 
and  tend  to  disappear  during  the  summer  months  between  Grade  I 
and  Grade  II.  Also  by  farther  testing  of  these  groups  he 
found  that  the  loss  by  these  under-age  pupils  was  not  made  up 
in  succeeding  years,  and  that  these  children  tend  to  be  per- 
manently retarded  to  about  the  same  degree  as  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  Grade  II. 

1 • Ibid • page  707~ 

2.  Keister,  B.  V.,  "Reading  Skills  Acquired  by  Five  Year  Old 
Children",  Elementary  School  Journal,  41:587-96.  April, 
1941. 
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Cook1  states  that  over  a period  of  four  years  a loss  of 
0*31  of  a school  year  or  approximately  three  months  in  reading 
ability  was  found  in  the  primary  grades  by  Gates  Primary 
Reading  Tests  over  the  summer  vacation.  By  the  Primary  Reading 
Test  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests,  the  resulting 
scores  indicated  an  average  loss  of  approximately  0.43  of  a 
year  or  more  than  four  months.  Prom  this  data  Cook  planned  a 
summer  program  of  daily  assignments  for  children  to  do  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  fundamentals  to  prevent  summer 
loss.  The  assignments  were  according  to  individual  level 
shown  by  spring  testing.  On  the  whole  it  was  found  that  the 
children  fell  into  three  groups  with  these  results: 

(1)  those  who  forgot  about  their  work  entertained 
the  greatest  loss  of  ability. 

(2)  those  who  practiced  about  one-half  the  summer 
remained  about  the  same  ability. 

(3)  those  who  worked  all  the  summer  made  slight 
gains • 

It  was  noted  that  the  child  with  intelligence  quotient  below 

90  usually  did  little  reading  during  the  summer.  Also  the 

child  of  average  intelligence  with  reading  difficulty  read 

little.  However,  the  child  of  high  intelligence  did  much 

reading  for  pleasure  during  the  summer  months. 

1.  Cook,  R.  C.,  "Vacation  Retention  of  Fundamentals  by  Primary- 
Grade  Pupils”,  Elementary  School  Journal,  43:214-19,  D*42. 
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Woods1  compared  the  June  and  September  results  of  Gates 
Primary  Reading  Tests  and  Pressey  Diagnostic  Reading  Test  for 
three  classes  of  79  first  graders  in  the  Roosevelt  School, 
Kenmore,  New  York.  She  found  summer  vacation  to  have  no  re- 
liable effect  on  the  reading  ability  of  the  class  as  a whole, 
or  on  the  high  and  low  intelligence  groups.  Children  forgot 
single,  isolated  words,  representative  of  the  primary  vocabu- 
lary* more  easily  than  the  reading  of  sentences  or  paragraphs. 
The  average  of  points  lost  on  Gates  Test,  Type  1 (Vocabulary 
Test)  was  higher  than  on  any  other  test,  although  in  no  group 
was  the  loss  large  enough  to  be  of  statistical  importance. 

Although  the  average  scores  showed  no  reliable  losses  or 
gains,  the  individual  losses  or  gains  were  considerable*  In- 
dividual differences  were  concealed  in  the  average  of  the 
class  as  a whole.  It  appears  also  that  reading  during  the 
summer  helped  the  children  to  maintain  their  June  reading 
ability. 

Woods  feels  that  her  study  is  limited  because  of  the 
small  number  of  cases  and  that  her  conclusions  apply  only  to 
children  whose  I.Q. ' s range  from  96  to  140  and  come  from 
American  families  with  moderate  incomes* 

1.  Woods,  Lulu  M.,  "Effects  of  the  Summer  Vacation  Upon  the 
Reading  Ability  of  First  Grade  Children,,.  Unpublished 
Thesis.  The  University  of  Buffalo,  School  of  Education, 
June,  1936* 
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Related  Studies 

Kir by ^ during  the  years  1911  and  1912  in  the  schools  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  conducted  one  of  the  earliest 
studies  on  retention  in  the  third  and  fourth-year  classes* 
Change  in  the  ability  of  1350  individuals  in  addition  and 
division  was  noted  before  and  after  practice  periods  to  show 
the  effect  of  specific  training.  Both  in  addition  and  divi- 
sion there  was  a great  loss  in  ability  during  the.  summer  vaca- 
tion. He  concluded  that  in  the  fall  it  required  approximately 
thirty  minutes  of  drill  in  addition  to  bring  the  group  to  the 
same  level  of  efficiency  as  it  had  attained  the  previous 
spring  by  sixty  minutes  of  drill.  In  division2  "more  than 
three-fifths  as  much  practice  was  required  in  September  to 
regain  the  standing  reached  in  the  experiment  of  the  previous 
year  as  was  required  at  that  time  to  reach  it". 

Patterson  conducted  an  experiment  with  149  children  dis- 
tributed in  grades  four  to  eight.  The  children  were  classi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  the  scores  made  on  the  Haggerty  Intelli- 
gence Examination  into  a super-normal  group,  a normal  group 
and  a sub-normal  group.  Scores  of  each  grade  in  every  test 

1.  Kirby,  T.  J1.,  Practice  in  the  Case  of  School  Children. 

New  York:  Teachers  College.  Contribution  to  Education, 

No.  58,  1913,  p.  96. 

2.  Ibid,  page  91. 

3.  Patterson,  V.  W.,  "The  Effect  of  the  Summer  Vacation  on 
Children's  Mental  Ability  and  on  their  Retention  of  Arith- 
metic and  Reading",  Education  XLVI  (1925),  pp.  222-228. 
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were  tabulated  and  the  median  found  for  each  grade*  In  reading 
Grades  6,  7,  and  8 gained  while  the  other  two  lost  in  median 
scores,  but  the  total  of  gains  and  losses,  showed  little  de- 
finite change  either  way* 

In  the  comparison  of  the  median  scores  of  the  June  and 
September  tests  of  all  pupils,  arranged  by  mental  groups,  the 
author  found  that  the  subnormal  group  seemed  to  have  retained 
the  most,  while  the  supernormal  and  normal  groups  lost  slight- 
ly. 

Patterson  stated  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  measure  re- 
lationship or  reliability,  the  problem  being  that  of  deter- 
mining what  change  occurred  between  the  times  of  testing. 

Thus,  Patterson  could  not  justify  her  statements  concerning 
the  gain  or  loss  of  the  groups,  since  she  did  not  ascertain 
whether  the  gain  or  loss  was  reliable. 

Noonan'1'  asserts  that  the  summer  vacation  does  not  cause 
any  significant  changes  in  such  school  abilities  as  the  abili- 
ty to  compute,  to  spell,  to  read,  to  solve  problems  in  arith- 
metic and  to  draw,  in  all  cases  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
pupils  when  considering  the  group  as  a whole.  The  data  for 
this  study  was  obtained  on  803  cases  in  five  public  schools 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  the  first  two  weeks  in  June  and  the 
first  two  weeks  in  September,  1917.  The  achievements  of  two 

1.  Noonan,  M.  E.,  ^Influence  of  the  Summer  Vacation  on  the 
Abilities  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Children”,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education, 

No.  204,  1926. 
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hundred  twenty-two  children  who  attended  summer  school  were 
compared  with  the  achievement  of  the  remainder  of  the  group, 
the  non-summer  group.  The  influence  of  the  summer  school  in 
improving  the  abilities  tested  was  very  insignificant.  In 
three  cases,  namely,  language  ability,  reading  ability  and  the 
ability  to  solve  problems,  exactly  the  same  change  took  place 
in  the  abilities  of  the  group  who  did  not  attend  summer  school 
as  in  the  group  who  did.  The  writer  feels  that  current  opin- 
ion has  greatly  exaggerated  the  amount  of  deterioration  that 
takes  place  during  a summer  interval. 

^he  current  practice  of  resuming  classes  in  the  fall  on  the 
basis  of  an  organization  determined  by  the  achievements  of 
children  measured  before  the  vacation  period,  so  far  as  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  are  concerned,  seems  to  be  fully  justified 
by  the  results  of  this  study.  It  also  seems  thoroughly  sound, 
on  the  basis  of  this  study,  to  eliminate  in  these  grades  the 
reviews  that  are  frequently  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term  to  counteract  the  "forgetting"  that  has  been  supposed  to 
occur  during  the  vacation  period. 

2 

Elder  tested  203  pupils  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  of 
Monticello,  Indiana  in  May  and  September  to  determine  the 
effect  of  summer  vacation  on  silent -reading  ability  of  pupils 
in  the  intermediate  grades.  He  comments  that  in  grades  three, 
four  and  five  the  tendency  is  an  increase  in  ability  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  best  readers  and  decreases  in  ability  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  poorer  readers.  The  range  in  scores 

1.  Ibid.  p.  67^ 

2.  Elder,  Harry  E.,  "The  Effect  of  the  Summer  Vacation  on 

Silent  Reading  Ability  in  the  Intermediate  Grades". 

Elementary  School  Journal,  27j541-546. 
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became  much  wider  in  September  than  in  May.  This  is  not  true 
for  the  sixth-grade  group.  He  concludes  that  in  the  interme- 
diate grades  silent  reading  ability  changes  whether  children 
attend  school  or  not.  Although  many  pupils  read  enough  volun- 
tarily to  cause  a growth  in  reading  ability,  a large  percent 
of  the  children  do  not  read  voluntarily  a sufficient  amount  of 
material  to  prevent  a decline  in  reading  ability  during  the 
summer  vacation  period.  Because  of  this  increase  and  decrease 
in  ability,  a group  of  pupils  is  likely  to  be  less  homogeneous 
with  respect  to  silent  reading  ability  at  the  opening  of  school 
in  September  than  at  the  close  of  the  school  in  the  spring* 

A study^  of  the  comparative  ability  of  pupils  in  reading 
before  and  after  summer  vacation  was  carried  on  in  the  Balti- 
more Schools,  by  Kramar,  of  the  Bureau  of  Research.  There 
were  150  pupils  tested.  The  gain  represented  in  points  score, 
an  increase  equivalent  to  1.5  months  of  school  or  10$  of  the 
June  achievement.  There  was  an  appreciable  improvement  with 
over  40$  of  the  children  in  reading  ability.  The  author 
stated  that  the  fairly  persistent  increase  in  reading  power 
over  the  vacation  might  be  attributed  to  two  facts.  First,  the 
children  were  two  and  a half  months  older.  Moreover,  there 
might  have  been  reading  practice  with  library  books  during  the 

1.  Kramer,  G.  A.^  "Do  Children  Forget  During  Vacation?" 

Baltimore  Bulletin  VI,  December,  1927,  pp.  56-60. 
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summer  months.  Although  the  study  covered  a comparatively 
small  group,  it  is  somewhat  definite  in  its  failure  to  locate 
any  marked  tendency  in  forgetting, 

A study-1'  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  summer  vacation 
on  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  was  carried  on  by  Elizabeth  Bruene,  in  the  University 
of  California.  The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  was  given.  The 
gain  or  loss  in  all  grades  and  in  all  subjects  was  expressed 
in  terras  of  the  average  amount  of  a school  year  above  or  below 
norm.  The  groups  tested  were  small.  The  fourth  grade  reading 
group  consisted  of  fifteen  cases.  She  found  that  all  the 
grades  made  a slight  gain  in  reading  ability. 

Bruene  gave  the  percent  of  those  with  an  I,Q.  of  110  and 
above,  who  gained  or  remained  the  same,  as  73  percent  and 
those  with  an  I.Q.  below  110,  who  gained  or  remained  the  same, 
as  50  percent, 

Bruene  felt  her  study  was  incomplete  in  that  the  causes 

for  loss  or  gain  were  not  ascertained. 

2 

Sister  M.  Irmina  made  a very  careful  study  called  "The 
Effects  of  the  Summer  Vacation  upon  the  Retention  of  the 

1.  Bruene,  Elizabeth,  "The  Effect  of  the  Summer  Vacation  on 
the  Achievement  of  Pupils  in  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Grades".  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  XVIII, 

1928,  pp.  309-314, 

2.  Mary  Irmina,  Sister,  "The  Effects  of  Summer  Vacation  upon 

the  Retention  of  the  Elementary  School  Subjects",  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Educational  Research  Bulletin.  Vol. 3, 
No,  3 & 4.  Washington,  D.  C.  Catholic  Education  Press, 
1928.  99  pages. 
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Elementary  School  Subjects”.  For  the  study,  three  schools 
fairly  representative  of  school  conditions  at  large,  were  se- 
lected from  three  distinct  parts  of  the  country.  The  schools 
were  located  in  northern  Kentucky,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  All 
grades  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  were  included  in  the  ex- 
periment. The  total  number  of  pupils  tested  were  1184. 

The  Stanford  Reading  Examination,  Gates  Primary  Reading 
Tests,  and  Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  were  given.  The  results 
were  statistically  computed  for  a reliable  loss  or  gain.  The 
author  in  her  conclusions  stated  the  followings 

1.  There  was  a slight  loss  in  Word  Recognition  Test 
in  grade  one,  but  the  loss  was  not  large  enough 
to  be  serious. 

2.  There  was  a real  loss  in  Word,  Phrase,  and  Sen- 
tence Reading  in  first  grade.  The  children  re- 
gained this  loss  in  the  October  tests. 

3.  The  three  schools  showed  a loss  in  the  Reading 
of  Directions,  Gates  3 Test,  in  Grade  one,  but 
only  one  loss  was  probably  reliable. 

4.  In  Grades  two,  there  was  no  longer  any  actual 
loss  in  reading  ability,  due  to  a non-school 
period  • 

5.  Single  individual  scores  showed  great  changes, 
sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative.  These 
individual  changes  were  concealed  in  the  average 
of  the  class  as  a whole.  There  were  no  marked 
changes  in  the  reading  ability  for  the  classes 

as  a whole. 

In  Nelson's^  problem  the  amount  of  time  required  for 

pupils  to  regain  the  knowledge  and  skills  lost  during  the 

1.  Nelson,  M.  J.,  (<How  Much  Time  is  Required  in  the  Fall  for 
Pupils  in  the  Elementary  School  to  Reach  Again  the  Spring 
Level  of  Achievement?”  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 
Vol.  XVIII,  November,  1928,  pp.  305-308. 
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vacation  period  was  investigated.  It  was  limited  to  the  study 
of  spelling  and  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.  The  Courtis 
Standard  Research  Arithmetic  Tests,  Series  B were  administered 
in  grades  seven  and  five  and  the  Morrison-McCall  Spelling 
Scale  in  grades  seven,  five  and  three.  The  first  forms  of 
these  tests  were  given  in  May,  1926.  Second  forms  were  given 
in  September.  Successive  forms  were  administered  at  two  week 
intervals  until  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  with  the  final  test 
fifteen  weeks  from  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall* 

Grade  seven  regained  the  spring  level  of  achievement  in 
the  number  of  problems  solved  correctly,  six  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall.  Grade  five  regained  spring 
level  of  achievement  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  six  weeks' 
period  and  sometime  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  winter  test. 

In  spelling  grade  seven  attained  spring  level  of  achievement 
in  two  weeks,  fifth  grade  and  third  grade  in  six  weeks.  It 
appears,  from  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  investigation, 
that  a review  of  the  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic 
during  the  first  month  of  each  school  year  would  yield  large 
returns,  in  restoring  the  habits  which  had  deteriorated 
through  disuse.  Where  deterioration  is  slight  such  review 
appears  to  increase  the  achievement  for  above  the  level  at- 
tained during  the  previous  school  year* 
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Brooks  and  Bassett’s  report  shows  the  amount  of  American 
history  actually  retained  by  495  pupils  of  grades  seven  and 
eight  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  from  four  to  sixteen  months 
after  the  semester  in  which  it  was  studied.  The  results  in- 
dicate that  pupils  forget  25  percent  of  first  or  second  year 
junior  high  school  American  history  in  a year’s  time.  For- 
getting is  twice  as  rapid  during  the  first  four  months  after 
the  semester  in  which  the  history  material  was  presented  as 
it  is  during  the  next  four  months;  and  it  is  slower  there- 
after. Pupils  who  know  most  tend  also  to  retain  most  at 
later  intervals,  individual  ranks  being  quite  similar  at  the 
initial  testing  with  the  later  retestings.  But  pupils  who 
know  most  tend  also  to  forget  so  the  best  students  need  re- 
views as  much  as  do  average  and  poorer  students. 

Dix,2  in  1927  and  1928,  worked  with  395  children  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  investigating  vacation  loss  of  fifth  and 
sixth  graders  in  arithmetic  and  reading.  He  notes  that  chil- 
dren do  not  bring  back  in  September  what  they  carry  away  in 
June,  either  in  subject  matter  or  in  habits.  Second,  that 
the  low  summer  school  group  seemed  to  hold  up  better  for  the 
extra  work,  but  the  others  overtake  them  in  the  course  of  a 


1. 


Brooks,  Fowler  D.  and  Bassett,  S.  Janet,  ’’The  Retention  of 
American  History  in  the  Junior  High  School”.  Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  18:195-202,  October,  1928. 


2.  Dix,  William  L.,  "An  Investigation  of  Vacation  Loss”,  Acti- 
vities of  the  Principal;  pp. 245-249.  Eighth  Yearbook  of  the 
Dept,  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  Vol.VIII.  No.  5. 

Washington:  Dept,  of  Elementary  Sch. Principals  of  N.E.A. , 
1929. 
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few  weeks.  It  was  noted  that  the  group  in  the  study  was 
handicapped  with  low  intelligence  and  foreign-speaking  paren- 
tage. 

Morgan-1-  examined  the  effectiveness  of  specific  training 
in  preventing  loss  in  efficiency  due  to  summer  vacation  and 
the  significance  of  specific  training.  The  experiment  was 
carried  on  in  two  classrooms  in  a city  in  S.  E.  Kansas.  Tests 
were  given  on  May  11,  May  25,  and  September  4,  and  were  Com- 
pass Survey  Test  in  Arithmetic,  Form  A,  Thorndike-McCall 1 s 
Reading  Scale,  Form  8,  and  Otis  Reasoning  Test  in  Arithmetic, 
Form  A.  One  group  received  special  remedial  training  for 
weaknesses  revealed  by  these  diagnostic  tests  after  first 
testing.  Both  groups  were  then  retested  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  training  which  was  the  last  week  of  school  before  the 
summer  vacation.  The  final  testing  was  in  the  fall. 

The  two  weeks  specific  training  is  productive  of  greater 
efficiency  in  the  three  subjects  considered.  The  greatest 
gain  was  made  in  reading,  equivalent  to  about  12  months.  In 
reading  both  groups  increased  in  efficiency  over  the  vacation, 
the  control  group  having  the  greatest  increase.  The  specially 
trained  group  may  have  attained  its  approximate  maximum  of 
efficiency  during  the  training  period. 

1.  Morgan,  L.  D. , "How  Effective  is  Specific  Training  in  Pre- 
venting  Loss  Due  to  the  Summer  Vacation? * J.  Educ. 

Psychol. , Vol . XX,  1929,  pp.  466-471. 
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Kolberg^  used  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  to 
secure  the  mental  ratings  of  the  subjects.  The  VanWagenen 
American  History  Scales,  Information  Scale  S,  was  used  as  a 
measure  of  retention.  Pupils  scored  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh-grade  history  course  in  May,  1953,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  eighth-grade  in  September,  1933,  were  from  larger 
and  smaller  cities  of  North  Dakota. 

In  the  case  of  easy  material,  improvement  in  knowledge 
of  subject  matter  rather  than  forgetting  takes  place  during 
the  summer  months.  When  the  entire  range  of  intelligence  is 
considered,  there  is  no  relation  between  I.Q.  and  retention. 
The  group  with  I.Q.  of  120  and  above  shows  superiority  in  re- 
tention of  difficult  subject  matter  when  compared  with  the 
group  with  I.Q.  below  90.  Difficult  subject  matter  is  for- 
gotten by  all  I.Q.  groups  to  a greater  extent  than  easy  sub- 
ject matter. 

2 

Schrepel  and  Laslett  tested  lkil  junior  high-school  pu- 
pils in  Grades  VIII  and  IX  with  the  New  Stanford  Tests  in  the 
spring  and  again  in  the  fall  to  check  the  loss  of  knowledge 
during  the  summer  vacation.  The  results  showed  no  serious 
loss  with  the  possible  exception  of  arithmetic  computation. 

1.  Kolberg,  0.  W. , "A  Study  of  Summer-Time  Forgetting”, 

Elementary  School  Journal.  XXXV,  December,  1934.  p.  281-87. 

1.  Schrepel,  M.  and  Laslett,  H.  R. , u0n  the  Loss  of  Knowledge 
by  Junior  High  School  Pupils  over  the  Summer  Vacation”. 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  27:299-303;  April, 1936. 
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The  authors  concluded  with  the  suggestion  that  strenuous  re- 
views in  the  autumn  are  psychologically  and  pedagogically 
questionable.  In  fourteen  out  of  twenty-two  subjects,  these 
pupils  showed  actual  gains  in  factual  knowledge  over  the 
summer  vacation.  These  were  small  mean  gains,  probably  due 
to  the  maturation  of  the  nervous  systems  of  the  pupils  and  to 
their  free  reading.  These  pupils  returned  to  school  in  the 
autumn  with  greater  reading  ability  than  they  had  had  when 
they  left  school  in  the  spring. 

Keys  and  Lawson^-  assert:  ’’Changes  in  the  educational 

achievement  of  fourth-  to  eighth-grade  children  over  the  sum- 
mer months  are  substantial Losses  outnumber  gains. 

In  several  subjects  the  loss  incident  upon  a three-month  va- 
cation is  sufficient  to  remain  strikingly  evident  several 
weeks  after  the  resumption  of  school" • However,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  reading,  "Junior  High  School  pupils  return  to  school 
in  the  autumn  with  greater  reading  ability  than  they  had  when 
they  left  the  school  in  the  spring,  due  to  the  amount  of 
reading  done  during  the  summer  months". 

It  varies  from  child  to  child,  making  standard  deviations  un- 
commonly large  and  the  averages  of  uncertain  significance. 

"In  any  case  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  between 

test  performance  in  early  fall  and  late  spring  is  sufficient 

1.  Keys,  Noel  and  Lawson,  J.  V. , "Summer  versus  Winter  Gains 
in  School  Achievement",  School  and  Society,  XLVI.  October 
23,  1937,  541-544. 
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to  call  for  serious  recognition  in  testing  and  experimental 
studies1’  • 

Generally  speaking  the  studies  cited  are  in  agreement  as 
to  the  relative  non-effect  of  summer  vacation  upon  reading 
ability.  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  measure  retention  in 
reading  achievement  in  Grade  I. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  the  amount  of 
retention  of  first  grade  reading  achievement  following  the 
summer  vacation. 

Two  hundred  forty-six  children  in  the  first  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  a suburban  town  were  the  subjects 
of  the  experiment.  There  were  nine  classrooms  involved.  Be- 
cause of  absence  either  in  May  or  September  complete  data 
was  obtained  for  two  hundred  five.  The  number  of  individuals 
varies  in  the  different  tests  because  some  children  were  ab- 
sent one  or  more  of  the  testing  days. 

The  Gates'1'  Primary  Reading,  Battery  I,  for  the  first 
grade  and  first  half  of  second  grade,  was  selected  for  the 
study.  This  battery  is  in  three  parts; 

Type  1 is  a Word  Recognition  Test  where  the  pupil 
chooses  one  word  in  a group  of  four  which  matches  a picture. 

Type  2 is  a Sentence  Recognition  Test  where  the 
pupil  marks  the  picture  that  goes  with  a sentence. 

Type  3 is  a Paragraph  Reading  Test  in  which  the 
pupil  reads  several  sentences  to  mark  the  picture  as  directed. 

Gates  Reading  Tests  have  been  used  by  the  school  system 
for  primary  reading  testing  and  it  seemed  best  to  use  a test 

1.  Published  by  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  1942. 
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familiar  to  the  teachers  who  were  to  administer  it. 

Form  A of  the  Gates  Primary  Reading,  Battery  I,  was  ad- 
ministered the  last  week  in  May,  1947  to  all  the  first  grades 
by  the  room  teachers.  Each  room  teacher  was  familiar  with 
the  test.  To  make  it  a true  testing  situation,  the  teachers 
were  informed  of  the  testing  by  their  principals  the  Friday 
before  the  week  of  testing.  To  make  testing  consistent  the 
teachers  were  instructed  to  give  tests  in  three  sittings,  the 
first-  three  mornings  of  the  last  week  in  May.  Many  pupils 
absent  at  the  time  of  testing  received  testing  during  the 
first  week  of  June  during  an  individual  help  period  available 
to  first  grade  teachers  two  times  a week. 

Form  B of  the  Gates  Primary  Reading,  Battery  I,  was  ad- 
ministered the  beginning  three  days  of  school  in  September 
1947.  This  test  was  given  by  the  second  grade  teachers  in 
three  testing  periods.  The  absentees  were  tested  as  soon  as 
they  returned  to  school. 

The  classroom  teachers  scored  the  tests  and  the  writer 
checked  the  results. 

The  I.Q. 's  were  obtained  from  the  school  accumulative  re- 
cords. The  Detroit 1 Beginning  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test 
had  been  administered  in  June  1946  at  the  close  of  the  kinder- 
garten year. 

The  data  from  the  tests  were  analyzed  and  the  results  are 
presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

1.  Published  by  World  Book  Go. , Yonkers -on -Hud son,  N.Y. ,1937. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 


The  data  were  analyzed  to  discover: 

1.  The  comparison  of  the  test  scores  in  May  and  Sep- 
tember for  the  total  population. 

2.  The  comparison  of  scores  for  May  and  September 
according  to  intelligence. 

3.  Sex  differences  in  achievement  according  to  May 
and  September  scores. 

Table  I shows  the  comparison  of  May  and  September  Scores 
on  Type  1. 


TABLE  I 

COMPARISON  OF  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES,  TYPE  1 
WORD  RECOG-NIT  ION 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s.e.m# 

Diff . 

s.e.d. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept . 

205 

205 

31.88 

30.29 

10.12 

12.07 

.70 

.84 

1.59 

.89 

1.79 

The  mean  score  for  the  May  test  is  31.88  compared  with 
30.29  for  the  September  test.  The  critical  ratio  of  1.79  shov/s 
the  difference  is  not  significant.  The  chances  are  92  in  100 
that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 
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Table  II  shows  the  comparison  of  May  and  September  scores 


on  Type  2. 

TABLE  II 


COMPARISON  OF  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES,  TYPE  2 
SENTENCE  READING 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s.b-m. 

Diff . 

s.e.d. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept . 

204 

204 

30.74 

31.72 

8.84 

11.27 

.61 

.79 

.98 

1.00 

.98 

The  mean  score  for  the  May  test  is  30.74  compared  with 
31.72  for  the  September  test.  The  critical  ratio  of  .98  shows 
the  difference  is  not  significant.  The  chances  are  68  in  100 
that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor  of  the  September  test. 


Table  III  shows  the  comparison  of  May  and  September  scores 
for  Type  3. 


TABLE  III 

COMPARISON  OF  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES,  TYPE  3 
PARAGRAPH  READING 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s#e*m. 

Diff. 

s.e.d. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept . 

203 

203 

18.37 

16.93 

5.73 

6.29 

o ^ 

. . 

1.44 

.59 
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The  mean  score  for  the  May  test  is  18*37  compared  with 
16.93  for  the  September  test.  The  critical  ratio  of  2.44 
shows  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The  chances  are  98 
in  100  that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

Table  IV  shows  the  comparison  of  May  and  September  scores 
of  Type  1 for  the  High  I.Q.  Group  (110  and  above). 

TABLE  IV 


COMPARISON  OF  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  1 - HIGH  I.Q,. 

(WORD  RECOGNITION) 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s.e.m. 

Diff . 

s.e.d. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept . 

148 

148 

33.98 

32.21 

9.24 

11.67 

.76 

.96 

1.77 

1.22 

1.45 

The  mean  score  for  the  May  testing  of  the  higher  intelli- 
gence group  is  33.98  compared  with  32.21  for  the  September 
testing.  The  critical  ratio  of  1.45  shows  the  difference  to 
be  insignificant.  The  chances  are  85  in  100  that  it  is  a true 
difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

Table  V shows  the  comparison  of  May  and  September  scores 
of  Type  2 for  the  High  I.Q.  Group  (110  and  above). 
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TABLE  V 

COMPARISON  OF  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  2 - HIGH  I.Q. 

(SENTENCE  READING) 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s.e-m. 

Diff . 

s.e.d. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept . 

146 

146 

32.06 

31.85 

8.24 

11.46 

.62 

.95 

.21 

1.13 

.19 

The  mean  score  for  the  May  testing  of  the  higher  intelli- 
gence group  is  32.06  compared  with  31.85  for  the  September 
testing.  The  critical  ratio  of  .19  shows  the  difference  is 
not  significant.  The  chances  are  15  in  100  that  it  is  a true 
difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

Table  VI  shows  the  comparison  of  May  and  September  scores 
of  Type  3 for  the  High  I.Q.  Group  (110  and  above). 

TABLE  VI 


COMPARISON  OF  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  3 - HIGH  I.Q. 

(PARAGRAPH  READING) 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s,e,m. 

Diff. 

S,E*D. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept . 

147 

147 

18.40 

18.01 

4.86 

5.89 

.40 

.49 

.39 

.63 

.62 

The  mean  score  for  the  May  testing  of  the  higher  intelli- 
gence group  is  18.40  compared  with  18.01  for  the  September 
testing.  The  critical  ratio  of  .62  shows  the  difference  to  be 
insignificant.  The  chances  are  46  in  100  that  it  is  a true 
difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

Table  VII  shows  the  comparison  of  May  and  September  scores 
of  Type  1 for  the  Low  I.Q.  Group  (below  109). 

TABLE  VII 

COMPARISON  OF  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  1 - LOW  I.Q. 

(WORD  RECOGNITION) 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s.e.m. 

Diff . 

s,e,d. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept . 

49 

49 

26.48 

24.55 

9.96 

11.26 

1.52 

1.72 

2.15 

2.29 

.95 

The  mean  score  for  the  May  testing  of  the  lower  intelli- 
gence group  is  26.48  compared  with  24.55  for  the  September 
testing.  The  critical  ratio  of  .95  shows  the  difference  is 
not  significant.  The  chances  are  65  in  100  that  it  is  a true 
difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  comparison  of  May  and  September 
scores  of  Type  2 for  the  Low  I.Q.  Group  (below  109). 
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TABLE  VIII 

COMPARISON  OF  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  2 - LOW  I.Q. 

(SENTENCE  READING) 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s#3,m. 

Diff . 

s-e-d. 

C.R. 

May 

Sept. 

43 

43 

25.37 

24.59 

8.95 

10.93 

1.21 

1.67 

• 

CO 

2.06 

.37 

The  mean  score  for  the  May  testing  of  the  lower  intelli- 
gence group  is  25.37  compared  with  24.59  for  the  September 
testing.  The  critical  ratio  of  .37  shows  the  difference  is 
not  significant.  The  chances  are  29  in  100  that  it  is  a true 
difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 


Table  IX  shows  the  comparison  of  May  and  September  scores 
of  Type  3 for  the  Low  I.Q.  Group  (below  109). 

TABLE  IX 


COMPARISON  OF  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  3 - LOW  I.Q. 

(PARAGRAPH  READING) 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

S-E-M. 

Diff. 

S . E . 

D. 

C.R, 

May 
Sept . 

43 

43 

16.24 

13.87 

5.96 

6.21 

.91 

.95 

2.37 

1.32 

1.79 
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The  mean  score  for  the  May  testing  of  the  lower  intelli- 
gence group  is  16.24  compared  with  15.87  for  the  September 
testing.  The  critical  ratio  of  1.79  shows  the  difference  is 
not  significant.  The  chances  are  92  in  100  that  it  is  a true 
difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

Table  X shows  the  comparison  of  boys’  May  and  September 
scores  for  Type  1. 

TABLE  X 


COMPARISON  OF  BOYS*  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  1 

WORD  RECOGNITION 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s,e,m. 

Diff . 

S.E. 

D. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept  • 

107 

107 

31.32 

29.12 

10.81 

13.19 

1.05 

1.28 

2.20 

1.66 

1.33 

The  mean  score  for  the  boys'  May  testing  is  31.32  compared 
with  29.12  for  the  September  testing.  The  critical  ratio  of 
1.33  shows  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The  chances  are 
82  in  100  that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor  of  the  May 
test  • 

Table  XI  shows  the  comparison  of  boys'  May  and  September 


scores  for  Type  2* 
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TAELE  XI 

COMPARISON  OF  BOYS'  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  2 

SENTENCE  READING 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

s,e,m. 

Diff. 

s*e,d. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept  • 

107 

107 

28.79 

27.92 

10.02 

12.21 

.97 

1.18 

. 

CD 

<3 

1.53 

.57 

The  mean  score  for  the  boys'  May  testing  is  28*79  com- 
pared with  27*92  for  the  September  testing.  The  critical  ra- 
tio of  *57  shows  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The 
chances  are  43  in  100  that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor 
of  the  May  test • 


Table  XII  shows  the  comparison  of  the  boys'  May  and  Sep- 
tember scores  for  Type  3* 


TAELE  XII 

COMPARISON  OF  BOYS'  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  3 

PARAGRAPH  READING 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

S*E. 

M . 

Diff. 

S.E. 

D. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept  • 

107 

107 

17.80 

15.91 

6.05 

6.64 

.59 

.64 

1.89 

* 

OD 

<1 

2.17 

The  mean  score  for  the  boys'  May  testing  of  17*80  com- 
pared with  15.91  for  the  September  testing.  The  critical  ra- 
tio of  2.17  shows  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The 
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chances  are  97  in  100  that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor 
of  the  May  test. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  comparison  of  the  girls’  May  and 
September  scores  for  Type  1. 


TABLE  XIII 

COMPARISON  OP  GIRLS'  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  1 

WORD  RECOGNITION 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.S-M. 

Diff . 

3*e,d. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept . 

98 

98 

32.12 

31.31 

9.15 

11.26 

.92 

1.14 

.81 

1.46 

.55 

The  mean  score  for  the  girls’  May  testing  is  32.12  com- 
pared with  31.33  for  the  September  testing.  The  critical 
ratio  of  .55  shows  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The 
chances  are  42  in  100  that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor 
of  the  May  test. 

Table  XIV  shows  the  comparison  of  the  girls'  May  and 
September  scores  for  Type  2. 
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TABLE  XIV 

COMPARISON  OP  GIRLS'  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  2 

SENTENCE  READING 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

S*S*M. 

Diff. 

s*e,d. 

C.R. 

May 

Sept. 

97 

97 

31.46 

32.30 

8.11 

10.01 

.82 

1.00 

.84 

1.29 

.65 

The  mean  score  for  the  girls'  May  testing  is  31.46  com- 
pared with  32.30  for  the  September  testing.  The  critical 
ratio  of  .65  shows  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The 
chances  are  48  in  100  that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor 
of  the  September  test. 

Table  XV  shows  the  comparison  of  the  girls'  May  and  Sep- 
tember scores  for  Type  3. 


TABLE  XV 

COMPARISON  OF  GIRLS'  MAY  AND  SEPTEMBER  SCORES  OF  TYPE  3. 

PARAGRAPH  READING 


Test 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

S • E • 

M. 

Diff. 

3*e,d. 

C.R. 

May 
Sept . 

97 

97 

19.03 

18.13 

4.82 

5.47 

.49 

.54 

.90 

.73 

1.23 
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The  mean  score  for  the  girls1  May  test  is  19.03  compared 
with  18.13  for  the  September  test.  The  critical  ratio  of 
1.23  shows  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The  chances 
are  78  in  100  that  this  is  a true  difference  in  favor  of  the 
May  test. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  discover  the  amount  of 
retention  of  first  grade  reading  achievement  following  the 
summer  vacation. 

The  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests,  Eattery  I,  Form  A were 
administered  by  the  room  teachers  the  last  week  in  May  to  all 
of  the  children  in  the  first  grades  in  a suburban  town.  Form 
B of  the  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests,  Battery  1,  was  given  by 
the  second  grade  teachers  to  the  same  children  the  beginning 
three  days  of  school  in  September.  The  classroom  teachers 
scored  the  tests  and  the  writer  checked  the  results. 

The  I.Q.'s  were  taken  from  the  school  records  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Detroit  Beginning  First-Grade  Intelligence 
Test  administered  at  the  close  of  the  kindergarten  year. 

The  data  from  the  tests  were  analyzed  to  discover: 

1.  The  comparison  of  test  scores  in  September  and 
May  for  the  total  population. 

2.  The  comparison  of  test  scores  according  to  in- 
telligence levels. 

3.  Sex  difference  in  achievement  in  all  tests. 

In  the  conclusions  Type  1 refers  to  the  test  Word  Recog- 
nition, Type  2 to  Sentence  Reading  and  Type  3 to  Paragraph 
Reading. 
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Conclusions 


1.  There  is  little  difference  in  reading  achievement  in 
May  and  September  as  shown  by  the  test  results. 

a.  In  Type  1 the  mean  score  was  31.88  for  May  com- 

pared with  30.29  for  September.  The  critical 
ratio  of  1.79  showed  the  difference  is  not  signi- 
ficant. The  chances  are  92  in  100  that  it  is  a 

true  difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

b.  In  Type  2 the  mean  score  was  30.74  for  May  com- 
pared with  31.72  for  September.  The  critical 
ratio  of  .98  showed  the  difference  is  not  signi- 
ficant. The  chances  are  68  in  100  that  it  is  a 
true  difference  in  favor  of  the  September  test. 

c.  In  Type  3 the  mean  score  was  18.37  for  May  com- 

pared with  16.93  for  September.  The  critical 
ratio  of  2.44  showed  the  difference  is  not  signi- 
ficant. The  chances  are  98  in  100  that  it  is  a 

true  difference  in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

d.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  dif- 
ferences were  not  significant — the  September 
tests  showed  a wider  range.  It  should  be  noted 
also  the  slight  gain  in  September  mean  score 
over  the  May  mean  score  of  Type  2,  The  Sentence 
Reading  Test.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
general  maturation  over  the  summer  period. 
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Type  3,  The  Paragraph  Reading  Test  showed  a 
greater  difference.  This  is  the  test  of  follow- 
ing directions  and  involves  much  more  reading 
ability  than  the  first  two  tests* 

2.  There  is  no  significant  loss  of  reading  achievement 
when  the  grouping  was  based  on  intelligence. 

a.  In  Type  1 the  mean  score  for  the  high  intelli- 
gence group  was  33.98  for  May  as  compared  to 
32.2.  for  September.  The  critical  ratio  of  1.45 
showed  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The 
chances  are  85  in  100  that  it  is  a true  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

b.  In  Type  1 the  mean  score  for  the  low  intelligence 
group  was  26.48  for  May  as  compared  to  24.35  for 
September.  The  critical  ratio  of  .93  showed  the 
difference  is  not  significant.  The  chances  are 
65  in  100  that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor 
of  the  May  test. 

c.  In  Type  2 the  mean  score  for  the  high  intelli- 
gence group  was  32.06  for  May  as  compared  with 
31.85  for  September.  The  critical  ratio  of  .19 
shows  little  difference. 

d.  In  Type  2 the  mean  score  for  the  low  intelligence 
group  was  25.37  for  May  as  compared  with  24.59 
for  September.  This  difference  is  not  signifi- 
cant . 
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e.  In  Type  5 the  mean  score  of  the  high  intelligence 
group  was  18.40  for  May  as  compared  with  18.01 
for  September.  The  critical  ratio  of  .62  shows 
little  difference. 

f.  In  Type  3 the  mean  score  of  the  low  intelligence 
group  was  16.24  for  May  as  compared  with  13.87 
for  September.  The  critical  ratio  of  1.79  showed 
the  difference  is  not  significant.  The  chances 
are  92  in  100  that  it  is  a true  difference  in 
favor  of  the  May  test. 

g.  It  is  observed  that  although  the  mean  score  of 
the  low  I.Q.  group  was  less  than  the  high  I.Q. 
group,  the  standard  deviation  was  the  same  for 
both  I.Q.  groups  in  Type  1 and  Type  2 tests. 

Only  in  Type  3 was  there  a greater  loss  of 
reading  achievement  by  the  low  I.Q.  group  as 
shown  by  a difference  of  2.37  of  the  mean  scores 
as  compared  with  .39  for  the  high  I.Q.  group. 
Since  the  Paragraph  Reading  involves  interpreta- 
tion of  the  reading  to  follow  the  directions, 
intelligence  appears  to  be  a factor. 

3.  In  comparing  reading  achievement  of  the  boys  and  girls 
there  is  little  difference. 

a.  In  Type  1 the  mean  score  of  the  May  test  for  the 
boys  was  31.32  as  compared  with  29.12  for  the 


b. 


c. 


d . 


e. 


f . 


September  test.  The  critical  ratio  of  1.33 
showed  the  difference  is  not  significant.  The 
chances  are  82  in  100  that  it  is  a true  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  May  test. 

In  Type  1 the  mean  score  of  the  May  test  for  the 
girls  was  32.12  compared  with  31.31  for  September 
test.  The  critical  ratio  .55  shows  little  dif- 
ference • 

In  Type  2 the  mean  score  for  the  boys  was  28.79 
for  May  as  compared  with  27.92  for  September. 

This  difference  is  not  significant. 

In  Type  2 the  mean  score  for  the  girls  was  31.46 
for  May  as  compared  with  32.30  for  September. 
There  is  little  difference. 

In  Type  3 the  mean  score  for  the  boys  was  17.80 
for  May  as  compared  with  15.91  for  September. 

The  critical  ratio  of  2.17  showed  the  difference 
is  not  significant.  However,  the  chances  are 
97  in  100  that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor 
of  the  May  test. 

In  Type  3 the  mean  score  for  the  girls  was  19.03 
for  May  as  compared  with  18.13  for  September. 

The  critical  ratio  of  1.23  showed  the  difference 
is  not  significant  and  the  chances  are  78  in  100 
that  it  is  a true  difference  in  favor  of  the  May 
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It  was  apparent  that  the  girls  obtained  and  main- 
tained higher  mean  scores  on  all  tests.  There 
was  a small  spread  in  their  test  results. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

1*  An  experiment  that  would  include  a third  testing  to  ascer- 
tain how  soon  in  the  fall  the  spring  level  would  be 
reached  by  those  who  did  not  retain  over  the  summer  period. 

2.  An  interesting  study  would  be  checking  by  an  oral  reading 
test  before  and  after  a summer  vacation  to  obtain  a more 
definite  classification  of  vocabulary,  word-analysis  skill 
and  types  of  errors. 

3.  A survey  to  determine  the  amount  of  reading  done  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

4.  A study  to  ascertain  causes  for  loss  or  gain--what  activi- 
ties do  children  engage  in  during  the  summer  months  that 
call  for  exercises  in  reading? 

5.  An  experiment  following  the  same  children  after  grade  one 
and  grade  two  to  find  the  amount  of  retention  over  two 
summer  periods. 
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APPENDIX 


GATES  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS 

For  Grade  1 and  Grade  2 (First  Half) 

Type  1.  Word  Recognition 


FORM  1 


When 
Date  . 


your  name  here 
is  your  birthday? 


School 


How  old  are  you? . . . 
Grade 


To  the  Examiner:  1.  See  that  each  child  has  a pencil.  2.  Dis- 
tribute papers.  3.  Have  children  fill  in  blanks  at  the  top  of  the 
page  (with  your  help).  4.  Instructions  to  children:  "I  want  you 
to  look  at  the  first  picture,  this  one  up  here  (holding  up  your 
copy  and  pointing  to  the  picture  of  the  dog) . Next  to  it  there 
are  some  words.  One  of  the  words  goes  with  the  picture.  You 
are  to  draw  a ring  around  that  one  word  that  tells  about  the  pic- 
ture. Put  your  finger  on  the  word  that  belongs  with  the  picture. 
What  is  it?  (Let  one  child  answer.)  That’s  right,  'dog.5  The 
four  words  are  'did,’  'egg,’  'dog,’  and  'two’  (pointing  to  the 
words  on  your  own  copy  and  making  sure  children  look  up  at 
your  copy).  We  are  going  to  draw  a ring  around  the  word  'dog’ 
because  that’s  the  one  that  tells  the  most  about  the  picture. 
Everyone  find  the  word  'dog’  on  your  paper  and  draw  a ring 
around  it.  (Check  to  make  sure  children  have  marked  the  correct 
word.)  Now  look  at  the  box  right  underneath  that  one.  Find 
the  word  there  that  goes  with  the  picture.  What  is  it?  (Let  a 
child  answer.)  That’s  right,  'bed.’  The  four  words  are  'be,’  'bed,’ 
'bag,’  and  'she.’  We  are  going  to  draw  a ring  around  the  word  'bed’ 
because  that’s  the  one  that  tells  us  the  most  about  the  picture. 
Everyone  find  the  word  'bed’  and  draw  a ring  around  it.  (Check 
to  make  sure  that  each  child  has  marked  the  correct  word.  Con- 
tinue in  the  same  way  for  the  third  and  fourth  boxes.  When  you 
are  illustrating  with  your  copy  ask  children  to  look  up  if  need  be.) 


Do  not  open  your  books  until  I tell  you  to.  Now  I am  going 
to  show  what  we  are  to  do  next.  On  the  inside  of  the  book  are 
some  more  pictures  and  words.  (Examiner  holds  up  copy  of  the 
test  showing  the  inner  pages.)  You  are  to  do  the  first  one,  then 
the  next  one  below  it,  etc.  (Examiner  points  down  first  column, 
then  second,  etc.,  and  also  demonstrates  order  on  all  three  pages.) 
As  soon  as  you  have  drawn  a ring  around  the  one  word  for  one 
picture,  go  right  ahead  and  do  the  next  one.  Now  remember, 
first  you  are  to  look  at  the  picture,  then  at  the  words  next  to  the 
picture,  then  find  the  one  word  that  goes  best  with  the  picture 
and  make  a ring  around  that  one  word.  Make  a ring  around  one 
word  only  for  each  picture.  Do  you  understand?  All  right.  Open 
your  books  and  BEGIN.  Go  ahead.”  5.  Inspect  the  work  of 
each  child;  see  that  each  works  from  top  to  bottom  of  columns 
and  that  each  follows  the  pages  in  order.  Urge  children  individ- 
ually to  try  the  examples  in  order  but  do  not  tell  them  the  an- 
swers. Discourage  dawdling  over  difficult  problems;  tell  them  to 
try  the  next.  Watch  for  children  who  make  rings  indiscrimi- 
nately and  tell  them  to  make  only  one  ring  for  each  picture.  6. 
The  signal  STOP  is  given  at  the  end  of  15  minutes.  Collect 
papers  immediately.  7.  The  score  is  the  number  of  exercises 
marked  correctly  minus  one-third  the  number  incorrect.  If  more 
than  one  word  in  an  exercise  is  marked,  that  exercise  is  scored 
as  incorrect.  For  further  details  see  the  Manual  of  Directions. 
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men 


bed 

fly 


can 

run 


hen 

pan 


say 

pig 


king 

kite 


top 

hot 


want 

have 


buy 

bow 


boy 

not 


put 

red 

has 

get 

out 

sit 

song 

find 

try 

cap 

hand 

wind 

fox 

new 


sea 

sun 


foot 

door 


hay 

fan 

dark 

barn 

bell 

star 

water 

paper 

keep 

sleep 

fans 

mice 


may 


soup 

four 


how 

toy 


corn 


ball 

bear 

read 


walks 

* 

gates 


sleds 

trees 


back 

face 


more 

story 

farmer 

father 


lie 

tie 

flag 

clap 

stick 

store 

falling 

warmer 


rats  rain 

ran  again 

clock  chalk 

block  clean 

grow  blow 

bow  slow 

liking  walking 
wanting  talked 


hear 


hair 


said 


pair 


find 


sand 


stand 


stair 


goat 

gold 


boat 


road 


ride 


hill 


hide 


made 


crow 


cow 


drop 


across 


hour 


soup 


south  soap 


pick 

pies 


rock 

pink 


winds  window 


finding  throw 


Hats  J 


■H 

IU 

Hi 

^ rW\ 

r" — i 

drop 

shop 


shot 

stop 


/I 


wheat  wheel 
went  meat 


town  throw 
twelve  crow 


loaf 

leave 


leaf 

left 


bark  band 
bank  thank 


wood 

word 


smile  smell 
while  mile 


take 

lake 


light 

fight 


lost 

lifts 


mile 

mail 


maid 

nail 


corner  cover 
river  cocoa 


took 


room 


roof 

root 


change  talk 
cluck  chalk 


lies 

lily 


lady 

only 


rock 

cook 


cock 

colt 


drive  dirty 
live  divide 


GATES  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS 

For  Grade  1 and  Grade  2 (First  Half) 

Type  2.  Sentence  Reading  form  i 


^rite  your  name  here 

When  is  your  birthday? How  old  are  you?  . . 

Date School Grade 


This  is  a boy.  I 
This  is  a girl.  II 


This  is  a box. 


The  girl  has  a book.  I 


The  box  is  on  the  bed.  II 


The  cat  has  a ball. 


To  the  Examiner:  1.  See  that  each  child  has  a pencil.  2.  Distribute 
papers.  3.  Have  children  fill  in  blanks  at  top  of  page  (with  your  help) . 
4.  Instructions  to  children:  “We  are  going  to  see  how  well  you  can 
read.  Do  you  see  the  sentences  and  the  pictures  in  the  boxes  on  the 
front  page  of  your  booklet?  Everyone  look  at  the  first  sentence — up 
here  (illustrating  with  your  own  copy) . What  does  it  say?  (Have  child 
read  the  sentence  aloud.)  Yes,  it  says ‘This  is  a boy.’  Now  look  at  the 
pictures  in  the  box  beside  the  sentences.  Which  one  tells  the  same  thing 
(or  story)  as  the  sentence?  Yes,  that’s  right,  the  boy.  Now  notice  the 
fine  at  the  end  of  this  sentence,  ‘This  is  a boy.’  How  many  fines  are 
there?  One.  That  is  right.  Now  draw  one  line  on  the  picture  of  the 
boy  to  show  that  it  tells  about  this  sentence,  like  this  (illustrating  with 
your  own  copy).  (Check  to  see  that  they  all  have  marked  it  correct- 
ly.) Now  look  at  the  second  sentence.  What  does  it  say?  (Have  child 
read  sentence  aloud.)  Yes,  that  is  right,  it  says  ‘This  is  a girl.’  Now 
find  the  picture  that  goes  with  this  sentence.  Which  one  is  it?  That’s 
right,  the  picture  of  the  girl.  Put  your  finger  on  it.  Do  you  see  the 
lines  at  the  end  of  this  sentence?  How  many  are  there?  Two.  That  is 
right.  Now'  draw  two  lines  on  the  picture  of  the  girl  to  show  that  it 
goes  with  that  sentence,  like  this  (illustrating  with  your  own  copy). 
(Check  to  make  sure  that  they  ha  ve  marked  it  correctly .)  Nowlookat 
the  sentence  right  under  that  one.  What  does  it  say?  Yes,  it  says 


‘This  is  a box.’  Can  you  find  the  picture  of  the  box?  Everybody  put 
your  finger  on  it.  How  many  marks  are  we  going  to  put  on  it?  That’s 
right,  three,  because  there  are  three  fines  after  the  sentence,  ‘This  is  a 
box.’”  (Continue  in  same  fashion  through  second  exercise.)  “It  is  very 
important  to  see  how  many  fines  follow  each  sentence  and  to  draw  the 
same  number  on  the  right  picture.  Be  very  careful  about  this!  Now, 
turn  over  the  first  page.  Here  are  some  more  pictures  and  sentences.  I 
want  you  to  read  these  sentences  and  mark  the  pictures  just  as  we  did 
before.  Be  sure  to  mark  the  picture  with  one  fine  if  the  sentence  is 
followed  by  one;  with  twro  fines,  if  the  sentence  is  followed  by  twro;  and 
with  three  lines,  if  the  sentence  is  followed  by  three.  As  soon  as  you 
finish  one  sentence,  go  on  to  the  next.  I want  you  to  do  as  many  as 
you  can  before  I say  ‘STOP.’  If  one  sentence  is  too  hard  for  you,  don’t 
spend  too  much  time  on  it,  but  go  on  to  the  next  one.  Do  you  under- 
stand? All  right!  BEGIN.”  5.  Inspect  the  work  of  each  child;  give 
individual  instructions  when  needed.  Discourage  long  delays  over  diffi- 
cult problems;  tell  the  pupil  to  try  the  next.  Watch  for  failures  to 
mark  the  pictures  according  to  instructions.  6.  Say  “Stop”  at  the  end 
of  15  minutes.  Collect  papers  immediately.  Children  who  failed  to  fol- 
low directions  should  be  retested  under  supervision.  7.  The  score  is: 
Number  of  exercises  (that  is,  the  number  of  pictures)  which  are  j 
correctly  marked. 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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The  boy  runs.  I 
The  cat  runs.  II 
The  boy  eats.  Ill 


This  is  a ball.  I 
This  is  a house.  II 
This  is  a dog.  Ill 


This  is  a hat.  I 
This  is  a coat.  II 
This  is  a man.  Ill 


The  door  is  open.  I 
The  child  has  a doll.  II 
The  bird  is  flying.  Ill 

The  baby  has  a box.  I 
The  cow  is  eating.  II 
The  woman  has  a dress. 


The  duck  likes  the  water. 
The  kitten  is  white.  II 
The  face  is  pretty.  Ill 


Mother  is  writing  a 
letter.  I 

This  mouse  is  little.  II 
The  snow  is  falling.  Ill 


The  woman  has  a basket. 

This  is  a picture  of  a 
knife.  II 

This  is  a picture  of  a 
wagon.  Ill 

The  teacher  has  a pencil. 

The  children  like  to 
skate.  II 

This  bottle  is  full  of  ink. 


I 


Here  is  a tall  policeman.  I 

This  donkey  has  some 
hay.  II 

This  automobile  is  new.  Ill 


This  is  the  office  key.  I 

t 

Here  are  peaches  and 
pears.  II 

Mother  is  cleaning  some 
clothes.  Ill 


This  is  the  roof  of  a barn.  I 

The  teacher  makes  a 
sign.  II 

The  elephant  stands  near 
a tent.  Ill 


This  is  a bottle  of  poison.  I 

This  picture  shows  an 
ear  and  an  eye.  II 


This  stove  smokes 

n 

IteiSON 

badly.  Ill 

milk 

— b J 

— 

(><r^'rS) 


This  woodpecker  lives  in  a 
big  tree.  I 

This  shirt  is  made  of  silk.  II 
There  is  dirt  on  this  suit.  Ill 


The  princess  starts  on  a 
journey.  I 

This  is  a strong,  pleasant 
person.  II 

The  young  daughter  has 
pretty  clothes.  Ill 


GATES  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS 

For  Grade  1 and  Grade  2 (First  Flalf) 

Type  3.  Paragraph  Reading 

FORM  1 


^frite 
When 
Date  . 


your  name  here  

is  your  birthday? How  old  are  you? . . . 

School Grade 


1.  Put  an  X on  the  ball. 


3.  Draw  a line  under  the  little 
book. 


2.  Put  an  X on  the  milk 
bottle. 


4.  Draw  a line  from  the  pig 
to  the  tree. 


To  the  Examiner:  1.  See  that  each  child  has  a pencil.  2.  Distribute 
papers.  3.  Have  children  fill  in  blanks  at  the  top  of  the  page.  4.  Instruc- 
tions to  children:  “We  are  going  to  see  how  well  you  can  read.  Do  you 
see  the  stories  and  pictures  on  the  front  page  of  your  booklet?  Every- 
one look  at  the  first  story — up  here  (illustrating  with  your  own  copy). 
What  does  it  say  to  do?  (Have  child  answer.)  That’s  right,  put  an  X 
on  the  ball.  Everyone  find  the  ball  and  put  an  X on  it.  Be  sure  you 
put  it  right  on  the  ball.  (Check  to  see  that  they  all  have  marked  it 
correctly.)  Now  look  at  the  box  right  under  that  one.  What  does  this 
story  tell  you  to  do?  (Have  child  answer.)  That’s  right,  put  an  X on 
the  milk  bottle.  Everyone  find  the  milk  bottle  on  your  paper  and  put 
an  X on  it.  Be  sure  to  put  it  on  the  bottle  exactly  as  the  story  asks  you 
to.  (Check  to  make  sure  it  is  done  correctly.)  Now  look  at  the  first 
on  the  next  side — up  here  (illustrating  with  your  own  paper) . 

^^Vat  does  the  story  say  to  do?  (Have  pupil  answer.)  That’s  right, 
mw  a line  under  the  little  book.  Be  sure  you  find  the  little  book,  and 
be  sure  you  draw  the  line  under  it  exactly  as  the  story  asks  you  to. 
(Check  to  make  sure  papers  are  marked  correctly.)  Now  look  at  the 
box  under  that  one.  What  does  this  story  ask  you  to  do?  (Have  pupil 
answer.)  That’s  right,  draw  a line  from  the  pig  to  the  tree.  Do  it  on 
your  paper.  Be  sure  it  goes  from  the  pig  to  the  tree  exactly  as  the 


story  asks  you  to.  (Check  to  make  sure  it  is  done  correctly.)  Do  not 
open  your  books  until  I tell  you  to.  Now  I am  going  to  show  you 
what  we  are  to  do  next.  On  the  inside  of  the  book  are  some  more  pic- 
tures and  stories.  (Examiner  holds  up  a copy  of  the  test  showing  the 
inner  pages.)  You  are  to  do  No.  1 (Examiner  points  to  it  on  his  own 
copy),  then  go  on  and  do  No.  2,  then  do  the  next  one,  and  the  next 
one,  etc.  (Examiner  points  down  first  column,  then  second,  etc.,  and 
also  demonstrates  order  on  all  three  pages.)  As  soon  as  you  have  fin- 
ished one  story,  you  must  go  right  ahead  and  do  the  next  one  right  be- 
low it.  Now  remember,  first,  you  are  to  read  the  story  below  the  pic- 
ture; then  you  are  to  take  your  pencil  and  do  exactly  what  the  story 
tells  you  to  do.  Do  you  understand?  All  right.  Open  your  books  and 
BEGIN.  Go  ahead.”  S.  Inspect  the  work  of  each  child;  see  that  each 
works  from  top  to  bottom  of  columns  and  that  each  follows  the  pages 
in  order.  Urge  the  children  individually  to  try  the  examples  in  order 
but  do  not  tell  them  the  answers.  Discourage  dawdling  over  difficult 
problems;  tell  them  to  try  the  next.  6.  The  signal  STOP  is  given  at  the 
end  of  20  minutes.  Collect  papers  immediately.  7.  The  score  is  the 
number  of  directions  which  are  followed  correctly.  The  mark  made 
must  be  the  one  which  is  specified  in  "the  story”  to  be  correct.  For 
further  details  with  respect  to  this  test  see  the  Manual  of  Directions. 
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1.  Put  an  X on  the  dog. 


‘Si* 


2.  Put  an  X on  the  hen. 


3.  Draw  a line  under  the  long 
train. 


6.  Draw  a line  under  the  cat 
that  is  running. 


7.  Put  an  X on  one  of  the  rats. 


8.  Draw  a line  under  the  table 
the  cat  sits  on. 


1 MAI  N ST~| 


i 


4.  Put  an  X on  the  big  two. 


9.  Put  an  X on  the  name  of 
the  street. 


5.  Draw  a line  under  the  white 
goat. 


10.  Draw  a line  under  the  fat 
bear  with  the  dish. 


11.  Put  an  X on  the  boy  who  is 
holding  his  cap  over  the  dog’s  head. 


© 

15.  The  mother  told  the  boy  to  put 
his  ball  in  the  box.  Draw  a line  from 
the  ball  to  the  box. 


12.  One  of  these  three  things  can 
tell  you  the  time.  Draw  a line 
under  it. 


13.  Here  are  seven  little  soldiers. 
Draw  a line  under  the  feet  of  four 
of  these  soldiers. 


cnl  cat  -c/a Jt 

14.  Here  are  three  ways  of  writing 
“cat.”  Draw  a line  under  the  one 
you  think  is  poor  writing. 


16.  What  would  a little  child  go  un- 
der if  it  rained?  Put  an  X on  the 
place  where  the  little  child  would  go. 


17.  A mother  told  her  boy  to  jump 
into  the  car  and  stay  there.  Draw 
a line  from  the  boy  to  the  car. 


18.  Three  children  are  playing  a 
game.  They  are  playing  in  the  sun. 
Draw  a line  from  one  of  these 
children  to  the  ball  on  the  ground. 


( 


19.  ‘Tut  your  hat  next  to  the  coat,” 
said  Mother  to  the  boy.  Draw  a line 
from  the  hat  to  a hook  on  the  wall 
where  the  hat  may  be  hung. 


|\\\\\\\\^ 


DRY  GOODS 


9 


FUqfrt 


I BUTTER  AND  EGGS  | 


t — T 


// 


V/ 


23.  Father  should  have  his  coat 
cleaned.  He  dropped  some  butter 
on  it  when  he  was  eating.  Make  an 
X on  the  store  to  which  he  would 
go  to  have  his  coat  cleaned. 


20.  A boy  was  told  to  write  his  name 
on  the  first  line  of  the  paper.  Look 
for  the  place  where  his  name  should 
be,  and  put  an  X on  it. 


21.  Here  is  a bed  in  a room.  A 
child  sleeps  in  the  bed.  The  win- 
dow is  closed.  It  should  be  open. 
Put  an  X on  what  should  be  open. 


24.  A boy  had  five  cents.  He  went 
to  buy  some  candy.  On  the  way  to 
the  store  he  saw  some  big  apples.  He 
got  an  apple.  Draw  a line  under  the 
thing  the  boy  got  with  his  money. 


25.  You  must  not  cross  the  street 
when  you  see  the  word,  “Stop.”  You 
may  cross  the  street  when  you  see 
the  word,  “Go.”  Make  an  X on  the 
word  that  tells  you  it  is  time  to  cross 
the  street. 


22.  The  children  are  playing  a game. 
They  hold  hands  and  make  a ring. 
The  child  who  is  “it”  is  out  of  the 
ring.  Draw  a line  under  the  child 
who  is  “it.” 


26.  “Which  road  shall  I take?” 
asked  the  man.  “Take  the  road  that 
goes  by  the  house,”  said  a boy.  “Do 
not  take  the  road  that  runs  up  the 
hill.”  Draw  a line  showing  which 
road  the  man  was  told  to  take. 


GATES  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS 

For  Grade  1 and  Grade  2 (First  Half) 

Type  1.  Word  Recognition  form  2 

Write  your  name  here  

When  is  your  birthday? How  old  are  you? 

Date School Grade 


To  the  Examiner:  1.  See  that  each  child  has  a pencil.  2.  Dis- 
tribute papers.  3.  Have  children  fill  in  blanks  at  the  top  of  the 
page  (with  your  help).  4.  Instructions  to  children:  "I  want  you 
to  look  at  the  first  picture,  this  one  up  here  (holding  up  your 
copy  and  pointing  to  the  picture  of  the  dog) . Next  to  it  there 
are  some  words.  One  of  the  words  goes  with  the  picture.  You 
are  to  draw  a ring  around  that  one  word  that  tells  about  the  pic- 
ture. Put  your  finger  on  the  word  that  belongs  with  the  picture. 
What  is  it?  (Let  one  child  answer.)  That’s  right,  'dog.’  The 
four  words  are  'did,’  'egg,’  'dog,’  and  'two’  (pointing  to  the 
words  on  your  own  copy  and  making  sure  children  look  up  at 
your  copy) . We  are  going  to  draw  a ring  around  the  word  'dog’ 
because  that’s  the  one  that  tells  the  most  about  the  picture. 
Everyone  find  the  word  'dog’  on  your  paper  and  draw  a ring 
around  it.  (Check  to  make  sure  children  have  marked  the  correct 
word.)  Now  look  at  the  box  right  underneath  that  one.  Find 
the  word  there  that  goes  with  the  picture.  What  is  it?  (Let  a 
^hild  answer.)  That’s  right,  'bed.’  The  four  words  are  'be,’  'bed,’ 
B>ag,’  and  'she.’  We  are  going  to  draw  a ring  around  the  word  'bed’ 
because  that’s  the  one  that  tells  us  the  most  about  the  picture. 
Everyone  find  the  word  'bed’  and  draw  a ring  around  it.  (Check 
to  make  sure  that  each  child  has  marked  the  correct  word.  Con- 
tinue in  the  same  way  for  the  third  and  fourth  boxes.  When  you 
are  illustrating  with  your  copy  ask  children  to  look  up  if  need  be.) 


Do  not  open  your  books  until  I tell  you  to.  Now  I am  going 
to  show  what  we  are  to  do  next.  On  the  inside  of  the  book  are 
some  more  pictures  and  words.  (Examiner  holds  up  copy  of  the 
test  showing  the  inner  pages.)  You  are  to  do  the  first  one,  then 
che  next  one  below  it,  etc.  (Examiner  points  down  first  column, 
then  second,  etc.,  and  also  demonstrates  order  on  all  three  pages.) 
As  soon  as  you  have  drawn  a ring  around  the  one  word  for  one 
picture,  go  right  ahead  and  do  the  next  one.  Now  remember, 
first  you  are  to  look  at  the  picture,  then  at  the  words  next  to  the 
picture,  then  find  the  one  word  that  goes  best  with  the  picture 
and  make  a ring  around  that  one  word.  Make  a ring  around  one 
word  only  for  each  picture.  Do  you  understand?  All  right.  Open 
your  books  and  BEGIN.  Go  ahead.”  5.  Inspect  the  work  of 
each  child;  see  that  each  works  from  top  to  bottom  of  columns 
and  that  each  follows  the  pages  in  order.  Urge  children  individ- 
ually to  try  the  examples  in  order  but  do  not  tell  them  the  an- 
swers. Discourage  dawdling  over  difficult  problems;  tell  them  to 
try  the  next.  Watch  for  children  who  make  rings  indiscrimi- 
nately and  tell  them  to  make  only  one  ring  for  each  picture.  6. 
The  signal  STOP  is  given  at  the  end  of  15  minutes.  Collect 
papers  immediately.  7.  The  score  is  the  number  of  exercises 
marked  correctly  minus  one-third  the  number  incorrect.  If  more 
than  one  word  in  an  exercise  is  marked,  that  exercise  is  scored 
as  incorrect.  For  further  details  see  the  Manual  of  Directions. 
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saw 


man 


bird 


fire 


run 


met 


bring 

hard 


made 


ball 


play  baby 


had 

eat 


egg 

not 


wash 


find 


fish 


miss 


call 


back 


walk 


cake 


2 


who 


own 


two 

ten 


hit 

rat 


hen 

Pig 


these  draw 

dress  grass 

help  will 

been  bell 


father  matches 
fanning  winter 


water 

takes 


table 

little 


tree 

again 


draw 

train 


bear  help 

road  head 


want 

roll 


hot 

ten 

toy 

lay 

CT  digs 

dish 

\5===^  miss 

wish 

road  roll 

head  read 

kind  wind 

ring  wing 

hits  king 

kite  write 

snow  know 

show  soap 

horn  corn 

hour  word 


bite  wishes 
wing  write 

raining  river 
hiding  riding 


doll 


^ rope 


roll 

real 


hand  lays 


fans 


land 


cook  took 

roof  clock 


drum  swim 


„ swing  sews 


from 


drop  flag 


bump  turn 

lEWjli 


burn  brown 


cart 


pens 


went 


cent 


march  bark 


church  marks 


pair 

mail 


pail 

pull 


, field 


feed 


need 


feel 


skate  gate 

skips  state 


saw 

sea 


sew 

few 


family  fair 
pairs  fairy 


dark  bark 


bank  barn 


rooster  cover 


rings  river 


mouth  south 
march  month 


GATES  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS 

For  Grade  1 and  Grade  2 (First  Half) 

Type  2.  Sentence  Reading 


FORM  2 


^^rite  your  name  here 

When  is  your  birthday? How  old  are  you?  . . . 

Date School Grade 


This  is  a man.  I 

This  is  a girl.  II 

This  is  a dog.  Ill 


The  girl  has  a book. 
The  dog  is  black.  II 
This  is  a little  boy. 


To  the  Examiner:  1.  See  that  each  child  has  a pencil.  2.  Distribute 
papers.  3.  Have  children  fill  in  blanks  at  top  of  page  (with  your  help) . 
4.  Instructions  to  children:  “We  are  going  to  see  how  well  you  can 
read.  Do  you  see  the  sentences  and  the  pictures  in  the  boxes  on  the 
front  page  of  your  booklet?  Everyone  look  at  the  first  sentence — up 
here  (illustrating  with  your  own  copy) . What  does  it  say?  (Have  child 
read  the  sentence  aloud.)  Yes,  it  says ‘This  is  a man.’  Now  look  at  the 
pictures  in  the  box  beside  the  sentences.  Which  one  tells  the  same  thing 
(or  story)  as  the  sentence?  Yes,  that’s  right,  the  man.  Now  notice  the 
line  at  the  end  of  this  sentence,  ‘This  is  a man.’  How  many  lines  are 
there?  One.  That  is  right.  Now  draw  one  line  on  the  picture  of  the 
man  to  show  that  it  tells  about  this  sentence,  like  this  (illustrating  with 
your  own  copy) . (Check  to  see  that  they  all  have  marked  it  correct- 
ly.) Now  look  at  the  second  sentence.  What  does  it  say?  (Have  child 
read  sentence  aloud.)  Yes,  that  is  right,  it  says  ‘This  is  a girl.’  Now 
find  the  picture  that  goes  with  this  sentence.  Which  one  is  it?  That’s 
right,  the  picture  of  the  girl.  Put  your  finger  on  it.  Do  you  see  the 
lines  at  the  end  of  this  sentence?  How  many  are  there?  Two.  That  is 
right.  Now  draw  two  fines  on  the  picture  of  the  girl  to  show  that  it 
goes  with  that  sentence,  like  this  (illustrating  with  your  own  copy). 
(Check  to  make  sure  that  they  have  marked  it  correctly. ) Now  look  at 
the  sentence  right  under  that  one.  Wfiat  does  it  say?  Yes,  it  says 


‘This  is  a dog.’  Can  you  find  the  picture  of  the  dog?  Everybody  put 
your  finger  on  it.  How  many  marks  are  we  going  to  put  on  it?  That’s 
right,  three,  because  there  are  three  fines  after  the  sentence,  ‘This  is  a 
dog.’  ” (Continue  in  same  fashion  through  second  exercise.)  “Itisvery 
important  to  see  how  many  fines  follow  each  sentence  and  to  draw  the 
same  number  on  the  right  picture.  Be  very  careful  about  this!  Now, 
turn  over  the  first  page.  Here  are  some  more  pictures  and  sentences.  I 
want  you  to  read  these  sentences  and  mark  the  pictures  just  as  we  did 
before.  Be  sure  to  mark  the  picture  with  one  fine  if  the  sentence  is 
followed  by  one;  with  two  fines,  if  the  sentence  is  followed  by  two;  and 
with  three  fines,  if  the  sentence  is  followed  by  three.  As  soon  as  you 
finish  one  sentence,  go  on  to  the  next.  I want  you  to  do  as  many  as 
you  can  before  I say  ‘STOP.’  If  one  sentence  is  too  hard  for  you,  don’t 
spend  too  much  time  on  it,  but  go  on  to  the  next  one.  Do  you  under- 
stand? All  right!  BEGIN.”  5.  Inspect  the  work  of  each  child;  give 
individual  instructions  when  needed.  Discourage  long  delays  over  diffi- 
cult problems;  tell  the  pupil  to  try  the  next.  Watch  for  failures  to 
mark  the  pictures  according  to  instructions.  6.  Say  “Stop”  at  the  end 
of  15  minutes.  Collect  papers  immediately.  Children  who  failed  to  fol- 
low directions  should  be  retested  under  supervision.  7.  The  score  is: 
Number  of  exercises  (that  is,  the  number  of  pictures)  which  are 
correctly  marked. 
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The  girl  eats.  I 
The  dog  walks.  II 


The  girl  sleeps.  Ill 


This  is  a book.  S 
This  is  a cup.  II 
This  is  a cat.  Ill 


This  is  a cow.  I 
This  is  a doll.  II 
This  is  an  egg.  Ill 

The  child  has  a drum.  I 
The  baby  has  a cup.  II 
The  fish  is  swimming.  Ill 


The  bird  is  singing.  I 
The  hen  is  eating.  II 
The  woman  has  a cake. 


The  kitten  likes  milk.  I 
The  rabbit  is  white.  II 


The  shoe  is  old. 


Father  is  reading  a book.  I 
The  horse  pulls  a wagon.  II 
The  lunch  is  on  a table.  Ill 


The  woman  has  two  bal- 
loons. I 

This  is  a picture  of  a 
desk.  II 

This  is  a picture  of  an 
orange.  Ill 


The  teacher  has  a crayon.  I 

The  children  like  to 
dance.  II 

This  puppy  is  very  hun- 
gry. Ill 


Here  is  a nice  automo- 
bile. I 


This  monkey  has  a 
watch.  II 


The  policeman  has  a 
stick.  Ill 


The  goat  is  eating  grass.  I 

Here  are  a hammer  and 
nails.  II 

Father  is  milking  the 
cow.  Ill 


This  is  a first  grade 
teacher.  I 

The  elephant  is  running 
away.  II 

This  is  a large  cool  porch. 


This  is  a brave  young 
soldier.  I 

This  picture  shows  a mouth 
and  a neck.  II 

The  flowers  are  in  bloom.  Ill 


This  woodpecker  lives  in 
the  country.  I 

This  pot  should  be  in  the 
kitchen.  II 

This  is  a bunch  of  feath- 
ers. Ill 


J 


The  prince  rides  on  an 
elephant.  I 

This  is  a plain  cotton 
handkerchief.  II 

The  good  wife  turns  on 
the  lights.  Ill 


GATES  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS 

For  Grade  1 and  Grade  2 (First  Half) 

Type  3.  Paragraph  Reading 

FORM  2 


*^pj(Tite  your  name  here  

When  is  your  birthday? How  old  are  you? . . . 

Date School Grade 


1.  Put  an  X on  the  ball. 

3.  Draw  a line  under  the  little 
book. 

2.  Put  an  X on  the  milk 
bottle. 

4.  Draw  a line  from  the  pig 
to  the  tree. 

To  the  Examiner:  1.  See  that  each  child  has  a pencil.  2.  Distribute 
papers.  3.  Have  children  fill  in  blanks  at  the  top  of  the  page.  4.  Instruc- 
tions to  children:  "We  are  going  to  see  how  well  you  can  read.  Do  you 
see  the  stories  and  pictures  on  the  front  page  of  your  booklet?  Every- 
one look  at  the  first  story — up  here  (illustrating  with  your  own  copy). 
What  does  it  say  to  do?  (Have  child  answer.)  That’s  right,  put  an  X 
on  the  ball.  Everyone  find  the  ball  and  put  an  X on  it.  Be  sure  you 
put  it  right  on  the  ball.  (Check  to  see  that  they  all  have  marked  it 
correctly.)  Now  look  at  the  box  right  under  that  one.  What  does  this 
story  tell  you  to  do?  (Have  child  answer.)  That’s  right,  put  an  X on 
the  milk  bottle.  Everyone  find  the  milk  bottle  on  your  paper  and  put 
an  X on  it.  Be  sure  to  put  it  on  the  bottle  exactly  as  the  story  asks  you 

I to.  (Check  to  make  sure  it  is  done  correctly.)  Now  look  at  the  first 
wx  on  the  next  side — up  here  (illustrating  with  your  own  paper). 
What  does  the  story  say  to  do?  (Have  pupil  answer.)  That’s  right, 
draw  a line  under  the  little  book.  Be  sure  you  find  the  little  book,  and 
be  sure  you  draw  the  line  under  it  exactly  as  the  story  asks  you  to. 
(Check  to  make  sure  papers  are  marked  correctly.)  Now  look  at  the 
box  under  that  one.  What  does  this  story  ask  you  to  do?  (Have  pupil 
answer.)  That’s  right,  draw  a line  from  the  pig  to  the  tree.  Do  it  on 
your  paper.  Be  sure  it  goes  from  the  pig  to  the  tree  exactly  as  the 


story  asks  you  to.  (Check  to  make  sure  it  is  done  correctly.)  Do  not 
open  your  books  until  I tell  you  to.  Now  I am  going  to  show  you 
what  we  are  to  do  next.  On  the  inside  of  the  book  are  some  more  pic- 
tures and  stories.  (Examiner  holds  up  a copy  of  the  test  showing  the 
inner  pages.)  You  are  to  do  No.  1 (Examiner  points  to  it  on  his  own 
copy),  then  go  on  and  do  No.  2,  then  do  the  next  one,  and  the  next 
one,  etc.  (Examiner  points  down  first  column,  then  second,  etc.,  and 
also  demonstrates  order  on  all  three  pages.)  As  soon  as  you  have  fin- 
ished one  story,  you  must  go  right  ahead  and  do  the  next  one  right  be- 
low it.  Now  remember,  first,  you  are  to  read  the  story  below  the  pic- 
ture; then  you  are  to  take  your  pencil  and  do  exactly  what  the  story 
tells  you  to  do.  Do  you  understand?  All  right.  Open  your  books  and 
BEGIN.  Go  ahead.”  5.  Inspect  the  work  of  each  child;  see  that  each 
works  from  top  to  bottom  of  columns  and  that  each  follows  the  pages 
in  order.  Urge  the  children  individually  to  try  the  examples  in  order 
but  do  not  tell  them  the  answers.  Discourage  dawdling  over  difficult 
problems;  tell  them  to  try  the  next.  6.  The  signal  STOP  is  given  at  the 
end  of  20  minutes.  Collect  papers  immediately.  7.  The  score  is  the 
number  of  directions  which  are  followed  correctly.  The  mark  made 
must  be  the  one  which  is  specified  in  "the  story”  to  be  correct.  For 
further  details  with  respect  to  this  test  see  the  Manual  of  Directions. 
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1.  Put  an  X on  the  pig. 


6.  Draw  a line  under  the  house 
on  the  hill.  ^ 


e 


2.  Put  an  X on  the  boy. 


7.  Put  an  X on  the  piece  of 
white  paper. 


3.  Draw  a line  under  the  white 
duck. 


8.  Put  an  X on  the  boy  who 
is  drinking. 


O C Po 

o o 


4.  Draw  a line  under  the  five 
eggs. 


9.  Put  an  X under  the  boat 
that  has  a flag. 


5.  Draw  a line  under  the  big 
bag. 


10.  Draw  a line  under  the  ten 
that  is  big. 


11.  Put  an  X on  the  farmer  who  is 
walking  by  the  side  of  his  horse. 


15.  Draw  a line  from  the  robin  to  its 
nest.  You  will  find  the  nest  in  the 
tree  on  the  left  side  of  the  picture. 


12.  The  baby  likes  milk  to  drink. 
Draw  a line  from  the  baby  to  the 
milk. 


16.  The  rabbit  and  the  hen  live  on 
the  land.  The  fish  lives  in  the  water. 
Draw  a line  under  the  one  that  lives 
in  the  water. 


13.  One  of  these  dolls  has  lost  her 
leg.  Look  for  the  leg,  and  make  an 
X on  it. 


17.  A train  goes  faster  than  a horse, 
and  a horse  goes  faster  than  a man. 
Make  an  X on  the  train.  It  goes 
the  fastest. 


14.  The  school  is  on  High  Street  be- 
tween First  Street  and  Green  Street. 
Put  an  X where  the  school  is. 


18.  “Always  wash  your  hands  be- 
fore eating,”  said  Mother.  Draw  a 
line  under  the  boy  who  is  doing 
what  Mother  told  him  to  do. 


19.  Every  morning  the  cows  leave  the 
big  barn.  They  go  to  the  fields  to 
eat  grass.  Look  for  the  barn  in  the 
picture.  Draw  a line  under  it. 


23.  A father  was  looking  for  a house 
to  live  in.  He  passed  many  houses. 
One  house  had  “ House  to  Let”  near 
it.  He  went  into  this  house.  Draw 
a line  under  the  house  into  which 
the  father  went. 


20.  If  you  hold  a paper  in  a fire,  it 
will  burn.  A pan  will  not  burn  if  it 
has  water  in  it.  Sand  will  put  out 
a fire.  Put  an  X on  the  thing  that 
will  burn. 


, A 

24.  A little  girl  was  crying.  “Why 
are  you  crying?”  asked  a woman. 
“My  mother  gave  me  some  money  to 
buy  milk  and  I lost  it,”  she  said. 
Find  the  thing  the  little  girl  lost, 
and  mark  it  with  an  X. 


21.  The  little  girl  was  playing  with 
her  toys.  Mother  said,  “Put  the  toys 
away  in  the  box.”  Draw  one  line 
from  the  toys  to  the  place  where 
‘Mother  said  they  should  be  put. 


22.  Sister  is  reading  a book.  She 
should  sit  with  her  back  to  the  win- 
dow. Then  she  will  not  hurt  her 
eyes.  Put  an  X on  the  picture  which 
shows  how  sister  should  sit. 


25.  A boy  was  walking  down  the 
street.  He  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn  to  go  to  the  store.  He  asked 
a man.  The  man  said,  “Turn  to 
your  left.”  Draw  a line  showing 
which  way  the  boy  turned. 


26.  Some  ducks  were  walking  to  the 
lake.  A white  duck  and  a black  duck 
came  first.  Then  came  a brown  duck 
and  a black  duck.  Two  white  ducks 
came  last.  Draw  a line  under  the 
ducks  that  came  last  of  all. 


